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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAST DAYS OF ABRAHAM 
SHACKLETON. 


During the continuance of Abraham Shackle- 
ton’s distemper, while it was in any way suitable 
for him, he struggled to get out, to sit with 
Friends in their religious meetings, waiting there- 
in for a renewal of strength to his inward man ; and 
when prevented by the progress of his disorder 
from attending meetings, he was visited in hisown 
apartment by many Friends, to whom he was 


often drawn forth in sweet counsel, to the tender- 
ing of their spirits, under the influence of the 
precious sense and power which accompanied his 
words. Many were the seasonable opportunities of 
this sort, and many the weighty, sensible expres- 
sions that dropped from him, in the course of 
his painful, tedious illness, which reduced him to 


very great bodily weakness. His flesh, indeed, 
exceedingly decayed, but his spirit was constant- 
ly renewed and replenished with heavenly oil ; 
so that his lamp burned bright to the last, and 
in holy confidence of a happy change, a little be- 
fore his departure, be said to his relations about 
him: “I have no cause to grieve, neither would 
[haveyou.” Yet he mentioned in true humility 
he had nothing to trust to but the mercies of 
the Almighty. His mind was often favored with 
inward joy; and one night, after much bodily 
pain, he was so filled with heavenly consolation, 
that with a melodious voice he said, “I am well, 
I feel no pain, [ feel good. Oh, theelders! the 
elders! they should dig for the arising of the 
well of life, as with their staves in their hands. 
Spring up, O well, and I will sing unto thee.” 
Atanother, in a manner similar to this, he uttered 
these words: “‘ Those that are fuithful to the 
end shall receive a crown, a crown that fadeth 
not away; but rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft.” The night before his decease, a young 
man, about whom he had several times been 
anxiously concerned, being brought to his bed 
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side, though his speech faltered, be spoke with 
the authority of truth on his spirit. To one of 
his own family, who was present, he addressed 
himself in a most affecting and encouraging exhor- 
tation, as if taking a last and solemn farewell. 
He departed this life in great peace the game 
day about noon, the 24th of 6th month, 1771, 
aged seventy-four years; and after a very large 
and solemn meeting, his remains were interred 
in Friends’ burying ground, in Ballitore, 27th of 
the same. His son Richard Shackleton lon 
felt and long lamented the loss of such a Father 
—such a friend; and that sorrow which he in- 
dulged in secret, in the chamber where he had 
seen him die, sometimes burst forth at his own 
table surrounded by his friends. The mantle 
of the departed worthy seemed to-have descended 
on his son, who, deprived of his precepts and ex- 
ample, endeavored yet more closely to follow 
Him to whose service both had been dedicated. 
Long was the loss of this exemplary and vener- 
able man felt, even by a wider circle than his 
own connections. On this occasion, one who 
| had been a pupil, Edmund Burke, thus writes to 
'his son R.S. “I had atrue honor and affection 
| for that excellent man. He was indeed a man 
| of singular piety, rectitude and virtue, and with 
| these qualities ho had a native elegance of 
;manners which nothing but genuine good na- 
ture and unaffected simplicity of heart can give, 
|and which they will give infallibly, be the ex- 
| terior forms what they may.”’ 

The following isan extract from the testi- 
mony concerning Abraham Shackleton, of Balli- 

| tore, Ireland, in 1774. 

“ Reverent, awful, solemn, and touching to the 
thoughtful beholder, was his deportment in reli- 
gious meetings. His humble spirit deeply and 
patiently waited, (sometimes watched and waited 
long,) for the resurrection of divine life. When 
this. was present he had all things; when this 
disappeared, all comfort seemed withdrawn. And 
as he seemed beyond most men to take little satis- 
faction in any thing but the precious truth itself, 
so we believe he was beyond most men favored 
with the overshadowing of it.” 

John Griffith met with him when travelling 
in Ireland, and writes in his Journal, “I met 
with my good friend Shackleton ; of him I think 
it may be said, ‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.’ He was a great com- 
fort and help to me ; and though he did not ap- 
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pear publicly as a minister, yet he would drop 
tender advice at times, in families, in a very af- 
fecting manner. His whole conversation, looks 
and deportment, were so leavened and tempered 
with good, that I looked upon him as a preacher 
of righteousness, wherever he came.’’—Memoirs 
of the Shackleton Family. 





EARLY PIETY.—-NO. XLV. 


William Kirton, son of Richard and Sarah 
Kirton, of West Town, in the parish of Kensing- 
ton, near London, Middlesex, aged about twenty 
two years, was carefully educated in the Chris- 
tian religion and holy profession thereof. He 
was froma child dutiful to his parents, and 
tenderly affectionate to them, and to his brothers 
and sisters. Being well inclined when he went 
to school, he gave his brothers and school-fellows 
good advice, and was exemplary in his solid, se- 
date and wise deportment, which was also tem- | 
pered with much sweetness, so that he was well 
beloved both at school and in the family at home; 
and as he grew in years, he grew in grace. 

He was afflicted before his sickness with much 
pain, which he bore with abundance of patience, 
and in his sickness he would often say, “It is a 
hard rough way that I tread; the Lord support 
me and keep me, that I may not step aside but 








be preserved to the end ;” and often said, “Oh! | 
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and expressed a great concern that the young 
generation that were coming up, might remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth, &., 
which, with.the living presence of the Lord that 
was then felt, so tendered the hearts of all pre. 
sent, that there was scarcely a dry eye; but his 
excellent exhortation was not taken verbatim. 

He concluded with a fervent prayer to the 
Lord, and fell asleep the 3d of the 9th mo. 
1706. As he was well beloved and esteemed, 
he was accompanied to the grave by many friends 
and neighbors, he having said, “I do not care 
how much company is at my burial, for I 
believe the Lord will meet with them.” And so 
the Lord was pleaed to appear in that solemnity, 
blessed be his holyname forever. 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.” 





Lerrer or Martua Rours. 
Mancuester, 6th mo. 27th, 1782. 
Wm. Winter anv Wire, dear Brother and Sister. 

I expect you have before this time had the 
sorrowful intelligence communicated by cousin 
Gibbons respecting our dear nephew,—an event 
that yet deeply affects my heart—and, had not 
divine compassion been extended as a strong 
tower around my poor tabernacle, I think it 


| scarcely could have sustained the shock,—the 


information being given by a secret intimation 


when shall I go to rest on the other side, or be-!in my own mind, when nature was far spent, 


yond all pain and trouble? but Lord, let it be | 
thy time, and be pleased to give me patience.” | 


Afterwards, he said, “I am bound for heaven; | 


I am for eternity.” 
Again, his brothers and sisters standing by, | 


having sat several meetings which lasted near 
seven hours. But, before { proceed, I may first 
say, our friend Robert Valentine, from America, 
came here the seventh day before the permitted 
trial, and found his mind drawn to lodge with us, 


he said to them, “I beg of you be dutiful to | a favor we had no expectation of; he attended 
our dear parents; you cannot do too much for them. our meeting on First day, to the strength and 
If { were to live, I should think it my duty to | comfort of the poor in spirit; he is advanced in 
serve them. And to thee, brother Benjamin, | years and rather feeble in body, but I think it 
thy standing is on slippery places; have a care may be truly said, he is strong in the Lord and 
and live well, that thou mayest die well and come | in the power of His might. Had a heart tender- 
to me.” 





“‘ Live every day as if it were your last day.” 


to the Lord. Methinks I see the Lord coming 
presence, and I am ready to meet him.” 

Afterwards he said, “ How gloriously the out- 
ward sun doth shine; so doth thesun of righteous- 
ness shine upon my soul this day.” 

Awhile after, he asked if it rained, and it was 
told him it did; then after a pause he said, “It 
is a mollifying day, the Lord mollify and tender 
all our hearts and spirits.”” Then after a time of 


stillness, he said to his aunt, “TI have something | 


to say, but my breath is very short;” and 
desired of the Lord to give him breath that he 
might speak, and in a little time he was 
answered, and the Lord opened his mouth in a 
wonderful manner to those that were about him. 
He particularly directed himself to the youth, 


He said often to his brother and sister, | ing season in the evening under our roof, many 


| Friends being present, in which he was led into ” 
On the day he died, he said to his mother | 


and aunt, “ Sit close to me, and I will keep close ! 


fervent supplication for the youth present, as 
also for his children in a distant land, that they 


| might continue to be the Lord’s children. Next 
to call me this day, or to send the angel of his | 


day we set out for Warrington, where we took 


|a tender leave of our dear Tommy. We went 


sooner than usual, to atend the funeralof a friend 
from Hendal, who died on a journey of business, 
at Whitechurch, in Shropshire, and was brought 
here, so that many are the permitted events, 
though trying to us, in Divine wisdom, for the 
instruction of us that are yet left behind. 

To return now to the former part of what | 
was going to mention, that a friend coming into 
our women’s meeting with some papers for us to 
sign, said, he thought it would not be amiss just 
to mention that our friend Robert Valentine, 
who intended to proceed forward, was on further 
consideration most easy to return to Manchester. 
No sooner had he spoken than a very unusual 
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sadness, like a dart; struck through my whole 
frame, so that it was with difficulty I sat till the 
business was done, and then could not refrain 
from telling my aunt, that something had fallen 
out at Manchester since we left it yesterday, 
which is the cause of Robert’s going back. She 
tried to put it from me, believing it was only a 
turn in his own mind, that he did not feel quite 
clear of us; but the intelligence in my own mind 
waxed louder and louder, that before we were 
out of the meeting place the voice said plainly— 
thy nephew is dead. I then told my aunt again 
(who seeing me very sorrowful,) said, my dear, 
do not afflict thyself so, but have faith and 
patience till inquiry can be made. I said, my 
dear aunt I do not afflict myself, but am dis- 
tressed, and not without cause. I then looked 
inward to see if he was removed by any kind of 
accident in the warehouse, but the answer was 
no, he is sunk in deep water. I turned into a 
friend’s house and sat in as much stillness as I 
could, but in great agony of spirit, which the 
friend perceiving, inquired if anything was amiss. 
I told her my nephew was dead and the way it 
had been permitted; she seemed much astonished, 
for she knew him well, but was willing to 
hope it was not so, and tried to comfort me, but I 
could receive none till another intimation was 
sounded in the ears of my soul—be not over much 
troubled, he is taken from the evil to come and 
is entered into rest and peace; nature then got 
some relief by tears, which was soon renewed by 
my dear husband coming in, who was informed 
of the event, and deeply affected therewith. We 
got home that evening in a carriage, and found 
the remains of our dear adopted son laid out, a 
fair corpse, except a little settling of blood in the 
face, being found with his face downward in 
what is called a whirlpool near the usual bathing; 
our before mentioned friend and many others 
that were standing around him, I trust felt such 
a time of solemnity as will not easily be forgot- 
ten; then dear Robert was drawn forth into 
testimony, in which he had to express (from 
divine authority) —“Sorrow not, my friends, for I 
feel an evidence that it is well with the young 
man.” And oh! my dear brother and sister, 
what cause have we to be thankful that we feel 
that continuance of this evidence, and that it so 
bore up my mind when following him to meet- 
ing, that I did not drop one tear, but in the 
solemn sitting was, I trust, influenced with power 
from on high to bear an honest testimony on 
behalf of the deceased, in which L had to express 
I was not ashamed to acknowledge he had a 
strong will and an undaunted courage, which 
might be some apparent cause of his being now a 
corpse, and the permission of it might by some 
be stated an untimely end; but I durst not call 
it so, nor even say but with resignation, why is 
it thus permitted? for I had fully to believe in 
the ordering of unerring wisdom ; he was taken 
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from the evil to come, and is entered into everlast- 
ing rest, for which he was in a good degree pre- 
pared ia being preserved in innocency of con- 
duct and conversation, so that I never heard an 
unguarded expression drop from his lips; for 
though, as I before stated, he had a strong will 
and also an inclination to have followed others 
in some little imitations of dress, but I found it 
my duty to remove the first appearance of the 
little foxes; so that, I have cause to hope the 
tender vine was not hurt thereby. I felt an ear- 
nest engagement of mind, that all who had 
children or the care of youth might thus watch 
over them for good, and restrain them from hurt- 
ful things; the reflection of which afforded 
great peace at this time of deep trial. Thus 
much was called for from me; afterwhich, several 
living testimonies were borne, as also under our 
roof in the evening, many of the youth being 
present whose hearts were greatly tendered. Our 
loss of him will be great, but as we have cause 
to believe his gain far greater—divine resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. 
MartTHa Rovrs. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Being on a visit some time since to the family 
of the deceased friends herein named, I acciden- 
tally met with the following feeling tribute of 
William Cliffton, to the memory of his deceased 
wife Amy, whom he survived nearly nine years. 

It was found amongst his papers after his de- 
cease ; and some of us who knew the subject of 
it, can fully attestits truthfulness. Being much 
interested in it myself, and believing it would 
also interest some friends who may have travelled 
in that neighborhood in the service of truth, and 
mingled with her in social intercourse, even if 
but for a brief season, I have procured a copy. 

J. M. E. 


Departed this life on the 10th of the 5th 
month, 1839, in the 67th year of her age, my 
right well beloved wife Amy, after a long, dis- 
tressing illness of the dropsy in the chest, which 
she endured with much patience. She was a 
choice companion, one of a thousand in my esti- 
mation, a precious gift to me, being one of the 
choice daughters of Zion, of whom itissaid, “they 
are all glorious within, their clothing is of 
wrought gold.” 

7th mo. 3d.—When I eall to remembrance 
thy care and diligence, dear Amy, in bringing up 
thy children in the way they should go, and thy 
love and care of the Lord’s messengers when they 
called upon us, I have said in my heart, surely 
I am highly blessed with such an helpmate, far 
above many. But now this pleasant place szems 
louely, but thy image seems before me as a com- 
fort in my lonely walks; a blessing hast thou 
been to me, for thou wast a precious gift of my 
heavenly Father; blessed be his name, may [ 
walk worthy of all the many favors I have re- 
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ceived. I crave thy help, most gracious Father, ) man with no sense of religious duty is he whom 
to work out my soul’s salvation iu thy holy fear ; | the Scriptures describe—in so terse but terrific a 
that my soul may breathe the pure air of Im- | thanner—as “living without God in the world,” 
manuel’s better land. I crave thy favor on the | Such a man is out of his proper being—out of 
bended knee of my prostrated soul, that thou | the circle of all his happiness, and way, far away; 
wilt keep my hot above the billows. © dear | from the purposes of his creation. 
and holy Father, preserve us all in thy pure 
fear and counsel, now and ever ; amen, saith my 
er) NAMES OF FLOWERS. 
7th mo. 4th.—Trust in the Lord with allthine | It is really surprising how little people know 
heart, who can alone give thee a well grounded | of the names of plants which they almost daily 
hope of a happy eternity when the trials of time | sce ; farmers and their wives, who have lived a 
are over, O my poor soul; for blessed forever | long life in the fields, can tell you nothing on 
be his name, who causeth hope to spring in my | these matters. The men are even at fault among 
heart, who raiseth my head in hope at times, that | the trees on their own farms, if these are at all 
when these light afflictions, which are but for a| out of the common way; and as for the smaller* 
moment in comparison of a never ending| native plants, they know less about them than 
eternity, are over, all will be well, if wisely exer-| their own oxen. Like the children, they some- 
cised thereby. times pick a pretty flower to bring home, but 
° they have no name for it. The women have 
some little acquaintance with herbs and simples, 
but even in such cases they frequently make 
strange mistakes; they also are attracted by the 
wild flowers; they gather them, perhaps, but 
they cannot name them. And yet this is a day 
when flower borders are seen before every door, 
and every young girl can chatter largely about 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
*‘ He has got past the missing post.”? 

This was the significant expression of a young 
Friend, in relation to one who was very highly 
esteemed in our Society, and who did hold fast 
his integrity to the end, and gave the most con- 
soling evidence that he had “not followed | 
cunningly devised fables.” : “ boquets,” and the language of flowers. 

Most cheering and comforting is the view; Jt is true, the common names of our wild 
given in theRevelations, “ Him that overcometh | flowers are, at best, ina very unsatisfactory state. 
will I make a pillarin the temple of my God, and | Some are misealled after Kuropean plants of very 
he shall go no more out.” But mark, itis only | different characters. Very many have one name 
to those who are overcomers that this promise is | here, another a few miles off, and others again 
given, and so much frailty and imperfection | have actually, as yet, no English names what- 
attach to poor humanity, that the exhortation to | ever. They are all found in botanical works 
“watch and pray continually,” is most especial- | under long, clumsy, Latin appellations, very little 
ly fitting to our condition, as is also that per-| fitted for every day uses, just like the plants in 
tinent warning, “let him who thinketh he stand- | oyr gardens, half of which are only known by 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” Self exaltation, long Latin polysyllables, which timid people 
and thinking of ourselves “ more highly than we | are afraid to pronounce. But, annoying as this 
ought to think,” are irrelevant to the Christian | jg in the gardens, itis still worse in the fields. 
character, in which gentleness, meekness, humili-| What has a dead language to do on every day 
ty and charity conspicuously shine forth. Does | occasions with the living blossom of the hour? 
he deserve the name of a Christian who is not | If these hard words were confined to science and 
clothed upon with these virtues ? D. | big books, one would not quarrel with the rough- 
est and most pompous of them all; but this is 
so far from being the case, that the evil is spread- 
Whatever of excellence is wrought into the soul | ing over all the woods and meadows, until it 
itself, belongs to both worlds. Real goodness | actually perverts our common speech, and libels 
does not attach itself merely to life; it points to | the helpless blossoms, turning them into so many 
another world. Political and professional fame | “ précieuses ridicules.’’ Happy is it for the 
cannot last forever, but a conscience void of | rose that she was named long ago; if she had 
offence before God and man, is an inheritance | chauced to live until our day, by some prairie 
for eternity. Religion, therefore, is a necessary, | stream or on some remote ocean island, she would 
and indispensable element in any human char-| most assuredly have been called something in 
acter. There is no diviny without it. Religion | Greek or Latin. 
is the tie that connects man with his Creator, 
and holds him to his throne. If that tie is|a time when there was some simplicity left in 
sundered or broken, he floats away, a worthless | the world—the flowers received much better treat- 
atom in the universe, its proper attractions all| ment in this way. Pretty, natural names were 
gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future, | given them in olden times, as though they had 
nothing Lut darkness, desolation and death. Albeen called over by some rural party, gone a 
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Maying, of a pleasant spring morning. ' Many of 
those old names were thoroughly homely an 
rustic, such as the ox-eye, crow-foot, cows-lip, 
butter-cup, pudding-grass, which grew in every 
meadow ; then there was the hare-bell, which 
loved to hang its light blue bells about the 
haunts of the timid hare, the larkspur ; the bind- 
weed, winding about shrubs and bushes}; the 
honey-suckle, which every child has stolen many 
atime from the bees; spicy gilliflowers, a cor- 
ruption of July-flowers, from the month in which 
they blossomed; daffadowndillies, a puzzle for 
etymologists ; penny-royal ; holly-hock, or holy- 
oak, as it was sometimes written ; paigle, another 
name for cows-lip; primrose, from the early 
season when the flower blooms; carnation, or 
“ coronation,’ from the custom of wearing them 
in wreaths. These last were also called sop-in- 
wine, from their being thrown into wine to im- 
prove its flavor, a custom which seems to have 
prevailed formerly in England; the old Greeks 
had a practice of the same kind, for the Abbé 
Bartholemi tells us they threw roses and violets 
into their wine-casks, for the purpose of flavor- 
ing their wines. May not this ancient custom 
prove the origin of the common French phrase— 
le bouquet du vin? 


There were other names, given to the plants 
in these good old times, showing a touch of 
quaint humor—like Bouncing Bet, Ragged 
Robin, Bachelor’s-button, snap-dragon, foxglove, 
monks-hood. Others bore names which showed 
there had been lovers in the fields—like sweet- 
Cicily, sweet-William, heart’s-ease, pansies, true 
love. Even mere personal names, such as are so 
often given to-day, were far better managed then, 
as, far instance, Herb Robert, good King Henry, 
Marietta, Bartram, Angelica. Others, again, 
were imaginative or fanciful, as morning-glory, 
night-shade, flag, lose-strife, wake-robin, sim- 
pler’s-joy,'thrift, speed-well, traveller’s-joy, snow- 
drops, winter’s pale foundling, way-faring-tree, 
eye-bright, shepherd’s-purse, pink meaning eye, 
marigold, lady’s smock—from the white leaves 
of these flowers blooming in the grass, like bleach- 
ing linen ; the wall flower, which loved the shade 
of feudal castles, and still clings faithfully to 
falling ruins ; king’s-spear, flower-gentle, goldi- 
locks, yellow-golds, the flower de luce, flower of 
light, which great painters have placed in the 
hands of saintly personages in many a noble 
work of art; the sweet-daisy or day’s-eye, the 
“eye of day,” as Chaucer has called it. 


After such names as these, ought we not to be 
thoroughly ashamed of appellations like Batschia, 
Schoberia, Buchnera, Goodyera, Brugmannsia, 
Heuchera, Scheuzeria, Schizanthus, and as many 
more to match as you please? Names remark- 
ably well adapted to crocodiles, rattlesnakes and 


scorpions, but little suited, one would think, to 
the flowers of the field—Rural Hours. 






























From the Boston Traveller. 


EXTENSIVE QUARRY UNDER THE CITY OF JERU- 


SALEM. 
The letter from your Syrian correspondent 


published in last Thursday’s Traveller, concern- 
ing the recent discoveries made in Sidon, re- 
minds me that I have never seen any account of 
an extensive quarry under the city of Jerusalem, 
which, though not unknown, was, till last winter, 
unexplored. Perhaps a sketch of an excursion 
which I made to it last season, in company with 
some ten or twelve others, may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers. 


If they will examine a map of Jerusalem and 


vicinity, they will see a spot just within the 
walls, and near the Damascus Gate, called Jere- 
miah’s Grotto. Whence it derives its name, or 
why it is appropriated to that prophet in par- 
ticular, I know not, but to the most casual ob- 
server it presents the appearance of a deserted 
quarry. Between it and the walls of the city 
runs a road leading across the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and skirting the mount of 
falls in with the path from St. Stephen’s Gate, 
when it crosses the mountain to Bethany and 
thence to Jericho. 


lives, till it 


It has long been more than suspected that a 


gallery of this quarry extended under the wall 
of the city itself, but nothing wa positively 
known regarding it, as it has been kept careful- 
ly closed by the successive governors of Jerusa- 
lem. The mouth of the cavern was probably 
walled up, at least as early as the times of the 
Crusades, to prevent its falling into the hands of a 
besieging army; earth was then thrown up 
against this wall, so as effectually to conceal it 
from view, and it is only upon the closest scru- 
tiny that the present entrance can be perceived. 


Drs. Smith and Robertson, during their tour 
through Palestine, made an effort to effect an en- 
trance, but in vain, and, so far as I know, all 
other attempts have been equally unsuccessful, 
until about a year ago, when the dog of an 
American gentleman, a resident of Jerusalem, 
attracted by the smell of some animal, scratched 
a hole just at the surface of the ground and sud- 
denly disappeared ; he soon came back, and his 
master attempted an exploration, but owing to 
the want of candles he was obliged to give up 
the attempt. He returned, however,‘ with his 
sons and a servant just about sunset, and, al- 
lowing themselves to be locked out of the city, 
they succeeded, without attracting observation, 
in descending and making a survey of the whole 
extent. The report of this was soon bruited 
abroad, and before the authorities took any 
action in the matter it was visited by several par- 
ties, and by ours among the number. 

The afternoon on which we proposed to explore 
the quarry, I returned to my hotel from a walk, 
and, changing my clothes, was soon equipped 
and ready for the rest of the party, when a wait- 
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er informed me that they had been gone some 
minutes. Fearful of wising the only op- 
portunity I should have, I ran down into the 
street and hastened along in the direction of the 
gate, in perfect iguorance of the proper way, 
when fortunately I met the servant of the Ameri- 
can Vice Consul, who had already served me as 
guide and showman, but always through the 
medium of an interpreter. Summoning to my 
aid almost the only Arabic words I knew, | 
shouted “ Bab el Shem,” or “ The Damascus 
Gate.” He understood me, and turning, set off 
as fust as his dignity, his large trowsers and 
bis crooked sword, would permit him. As we 
turned out of the gate I saw the rest of the par- 
ty standing at a little distance preparing for the 
descent, and immediately joined them. 

There was a good deal of dispute among us, 
as to which of the Franks should have the honor 
of leading the party, but as we found all were 


of the hugo pillars left for the support of the 
toof, and again stumbling over some mas. 
sive block, which we could not sce in the ob. 
security. We followed up the different galleries, 
and examined them all thcroughly, in hope of 
finding some other outlet, but were stopped in 
every direction by the solid rock. 

Suddeuly there was a cry of “take care, 
here’s a precipice!” We all pressed for. 
ward to the spot to examine it, and found our. 
selves on the edge of a pit some ten or fifteen 
feet deep, and about a hundred feet across. The 
floor was of rock, smooth, but extremely uneven, 
the inequalities being caused by breaking off the 
blocks at the bottom, instead of cutting them 
away ; the roof, too, presented a similar appear. 
ance. Near this, at the end of a long gallery, 
was a fountain supplied by water dropping from 
the roof. It was delightfully cool, but unplea- 
sant to the taste, being strongly impregnated 


anxious to see Dr. M., a tall and very pompous | with lime. 


man, humble himself, the question was soon de- 
eiled. An Arab servant was the pioneer, and 


Our advance was, in one or two places, ob- 
structed by the heaps of broken stone, which 


you can hardly imagine our astonishment when | reached so near the-roof, that we were obliged t» 
we saw him lie flat on his face, and worm him-| creep on our hands and knees. I could under. 
self fect foremost into a hole, into which a man | stand well what a grievous penance it must be, 
with his arms by his sides could not possibly have | to walk with one’s shoes full of peas, for crawl- 
inserted his shoulders. Next came the doctor, | ing on cobble stones is near akin to it. At the 
who was dressed in a drab overcoat, cut in the end of the chambers was a crevice in the rock, 
height of the present fashion; turning the long | throagh which one or two of us squeezed, and 
skirts up over his back, he prostrated himself | looking up, we thought we had discovered an 
amid the shouts and laughter of the lookers-on. | old shaft, but on climbing thirty fect or more, 
First there was a digging of the toes into the ; we found that it was a natural fissure, and had 
ground, and a pulling, then a pushing with the: no outlet above, as we hoped. Our disappoint- 
elbows. Slowly and with difficulty was the feat, ment was lessened, however, upon discovering 
performed, and the agonized look of the poor, that the sides of the fissure were covered with 
man, as he took the last look of earth, was in-| stalactites of a rose color, and we immediately 
describably ludicrous. availed ourselves of a hammer, produced by one 
My turn soon came, and it was certainly the | of the party, to break off specimens, with which 
most awkward position in which I ever found | we filled our pockets. 
myself; but after afew minutes struggling and| But the most interesting portion was the ex- 
kicking, I was seized by the ankle, and my foot | treme end of the last chamber. Here were 
guided downward to a crevice in the wall, along | blocks of stone but half quarried, and still at- 
the top of which I hnd beencrawling. The pas- | tached by one side to the rock. The work of 
sage was some ten feet in length, and from the quarrying was apparently effected by an instru- 
top of the wall to the loam upon which we stood, | ment retembling a pickaxe, with a broad chisel- 
was some six feet. At first all was utter dark-| shaped end, as the spaces between the blocks 
ness, but my eyes soon became accustomed to! were not more than four inches wide, in which 





the obscurity, and lighting my candle, I was 
ready for a start by the time the last of the par- 
ty had joined us. 

For a few rods the descent was very rapid 
down a slope of rich loam, but soon we began to 
ascend over immense heaps of rubble and the 
chippings of hewn stone. The turnings were 
frequent, but not abrupt, the main direction 
being southeast. We took the precaution to fas- 
ten a clue at the entrance, which an Arab un- 
wound as we advanced, and at every turn we 
stopped to examine the bearings of our com- 
passes, so that our progress was slow. We la- 


it would be impossible for a man to work with 
chisel and mallet. The spaces were many of 
| them four feet deep, and ten feet in height, and 
| the distance between them was about four feet. 
After being cut away at each side, and at the 
, bottom, a lever was probably inserted, and the 
combined force of three or four men could easily 
pry the block away from the rock behind; the 
| stone was extremely soft and pliable, nearly 
white, and very easily worked, but like the stone 
of Malta and Paris, hardening by exposure. The 
marks of the cutting instrument were as plain 
and well defined as if the workman had but just 


bored on, however, now running against some | ceased from his labor. 
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Having thoroughly examined every nook and 
corner, we turned back toward the entrance, ex- 
amining the ground as we went. Near a pillar 
in about the centre we found a quantity of bones, 
brought in by the jackals, the smell of which 
had first attracted the dog. We then looked 
along the surface of the wall which closed the 
entrance, but though the light streamed in at 
one or two cracks, there was no other hole large 
enough to admit even a dog, and satisfied that 
we had come in at the only possible entrance, 
we one after another climbed up, and worked 
our way out. 

The sun was just setting, and blazing full in 
our faces nearly blinded us; as soon as we could 
see, there was an universal shout at the forlorn 
appearance each and all of us presented. It was 
impossible to tell the original color of hat, cap, 
clothes or hair, for we were covered from head 
to foot with lime dust, and looked like acompany 
of millers. We dusted and brushed each other, 
but to no purpose ; we were marked men, and our 
merry party was greeted with many a stare by 
the staid old Turks, as we marched through the 
streets and bazaars. 

Upon comparing a subsequent measurement of 
our guiding line, and the time spent in returning 
from the extreme end, we judged the length of 
the quarry to be rather more than a quarter of 
a mile, and its greatest breadth less than half 
that distance. 

There had been some doubt expressed by one 
or two of the party, who had made a previous 
visit, as to its being a quarry ; but we all agreed 
that though it might originally have been a grot- 
to, it had been worked, and then the question 
arose, “ By whom?’ The answer was “ King 
Solomon,” and for this opinion there seemed to 
be many reasons. The stone is the same as that 
of the portions of the temple wall still remain- 
ing, and ‘referred foy Dr. Robinson, to the 
period of the first building. The mouth of the 
quarry is but little below the level of the plat- 
form on which the temple stood, making the 
transportation of the immense blocks of stone a 
comparatively easy task. 

The heaps of chippings which lie about show 
that the stone was dressed on the spot, which ac- 
cords with the account of the building of the 
temple: “ And the house, when it was in build- 
ing, was built of stone, made ready before it was 
brought thither ; so that there was neither ham- 
mer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was building.” The extent of 
the quarry, the amount of stone which must 
have been worked out there, and the size of some 
of the blocks themselves. The extreme age of 
the part which has been exposed to the action 
of the elements, and which dates back in legends 
and traditions to the time of Jeremiah. The 
fact that there are no other quarries of any great 
size near the city, and especially the fact that 


in the reign of Solomon this quarry, in its whole 
extent, was without the limits of the city. 
Whether the hole through which we effected 
an entrance will be closed again, is hard to say, 
but it seems probable that it will, as the quarry 
lies directly under the Mohammedan quarter of 
the city, and in case of an insurrection of the 
Jews, it would be almost impregnable if. taken 
possession of by insurgents, and at the same 
time they would have it in their power to blow 
up all that quarter of the city. I hope, however, 
— it may be thoroughly explored before the 
close of this season, and a better account given 
| of it by some more able pen than that of a 
TyRo. 








i 
WORDS OF A BELIEVER. 


You have only a day to pass upon the Earth, 
endeavor then to pass that day in peace. 

Peace is the fruit of Love, for to live in 
peace one must know how to endure many 
things. 

None are perfect, all have their faults, every 
one rests upon his neighbor, and love alone can 

| render the burden light. 
| Ifyou cannot bear with your brethren, how 
can your brethren bear with you? 

Love is untiring, indefatigable, it wearies not; 
love is inexhaustible; it lives and is reborn of 
itself, the more it overflows, the more it abounds. 

He who loves not his brother is not worthy of 
Christ, who died for his brethren. Have you 
given your wealth, give also your life, and love 
will restore you all. 

I tell you the truth, he who loves, his heart 
is a Paradise onthis earth. He has Godin him, 
| for God is love. 

The vicious man loves not; he covets, hun- 
gers and thirsts for all. His eye, like the eye 
| of the serpent, fascinates and attracts only to de- 
stroy. 
| Love reposes in the depths of pure souls, as 

a drop of dew in the calyx of a flower. 

Oh ! if you only knew what it is to truly love; 
you say you love, and your brethren have not 
bread to sustain life, nor garments to cover 
their naked limbs, nor a roof to shelter them, 
nor a handful of straw upon which to sleep, 
whilst you have all things in abundance, 

You say that you love, and there are many 
sick who languish on their miserable couches, 
deprived of comfort, many who weep, and who 
have no one to weep with them, many little 
children wandering from door to door demand- 
ing of the rich the crumbs that fall from their 
table, but obtain them not. 

You say you love your brothers, and what 
then would you do if you hated them ? 

But I say unto you, he who can, and solaces 
not his brother who suffers, is the enemy of his 
brother, and whoever can and nourishes not his 
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brother who hungers, is his murderer.— Christian | prosecution by those who had a patent from the 


Register. 
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We have received several essays to the memory 
ofour young friend Caroline E. Halstead, deceased, 
all bearing evidence of the affectionate interest 
manifested for her wherever her lot has been 
east, and uniting in testimony tothe gentleness 


and Christian meckness of her spirit. Having 


published two short memorials sent us shortly | 
afier her decease, we have thought these were | 


sufficient. 





Diep,—On the 5th of Third month, at the house | qualified him eminently to become a peace-maker, 


of his grandparents in Spring Valley, Ohio, W1- | 
LIAM, youngest son of Dr. A. B. Butler, aged | 
about 15 months. 

—, On the 27th of Fourth month, Ricwarp J. 
Warp, formerly of New Jersey, and late of this | 
city, in the 45th year of his age. 

e bore a long illness with exemplary patience, | 
at times expressing his resignation to the Divine | 
will. The comfortable evidence is left upon the 
*minds of his friends, that a mansion has been pre- 
pared for him in the Heavenly Father’s house. 

Diep, In Salem, N. J., on the 23d of Third | 
month, 1855, Anna M., daughter of William and | 
Mary Carpenter, aged 35 years 

The excellent example of this dear friend has 
lett‘a sweet savor on the minds of survivors. | 
Her philanthropic spirit seemed always ready | 
to soothe the afflicted and distressed, by acts | 
ef kindness and mercy. In her, it may truly 





| 


King, they reprinted the whole title page of the 
English copy, including the London reprint. The 
next edition was by Robert Aitken of Philadel]. 
phia, in 1781-2. 





JOHN JACKSON. * 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

It is with no ordinary feeling that we refer to 
the departure from our midst of this our beloved 
friend. 

Gifted in an enlarged degree with endowments 
adapted to render him useful to his fellow-men, 
he was found faithful in their occupancy ; first, 
in training his own spirit, and then, in present- 
ing a lively and instructive example of patience, 
perseverance, gentleness, and self-consecration. 

The self-government thus attained, connected 
with a sound and discriminating judgment, 


and many can attest his usefulness in this re- 
spect. 

He had an expansive and abiding interest for 
the young. Under a feeling of religious concern 
in their behalf, he opened the Sharon Boarding 
School for Females in the vicinity of Darby, and 
became extensively known asa successful instrue- 
tor. In this vocation he labored for 18 years, 
and the love which his numerous pupils cherished 
and still maintain for him, affords conclusive 
evidence of the Christian influence which governed 
his conduct. 

About the 24th year of his age, he appeared 
in the ministry. When engaged in this impor- 
tant service, his manner was solemn and impres- 


_ sive, the pathos of his voicc, in conjunction with 


be said, the poor Lave lost a friend; for al- | his words of truth, fell sweetly upon the listener, 


though twenty-seven years of her life were spent 
in a sick room, she did not weary in well doing. 
Her love seemed to flow towards all. She took 
great delight in reading the journals of ancient 
Friends, and often expressed the desire that these 
should be substituted by the members of her own 
Society for the light and trifling publications of 
the day. She did what she could to extend the 
cirtulation of Friends’ wrstings, often expressing 
the satisfaction she derived from a perusal of them, 
We believe she fought the good fight and kept the 
faith, and that a mansion was prepared for her in 
the realms of bliss. 





BIBLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The first Bible printed on the continent of 
America was in native Indian. The New Testa- 
ment in 1661, and the old in 1693, both by 
Jobn Elliott. They were published in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A German quarto edition was 
published at Germantown, near Philadelphia, by 
Christopher Sowers in 1796. The first American 
edition of the Bible, in English, was printed by 
Kneeland and Green, at Boston, in 1752, in 
small quarto, 700 or 800 copies. It was pub- 
lished by Hinchman, a bookseller, but to avoid 


giving the evidence that his utterances were flow- 
ing from a pure and divine fountain. 

For more than twenty years he labored earn- 
estly in this his heavenly mission, and we can- 
not doubt but that the seed scattered has taken 
root in many minds, and is now growing to the 
honor of the great Husbandman. 

In his search for truth, he was indefatigable 
and persevering ; and when discovered, sincere 
and independent in its advocacy ; thus, in con- 
nection with his ministry, he was frequently en- 
gaged with his pen in presenting such views and 
principles as were clearly impressed upon his 
own mind, involving the religious and general 
welfare of mankind. 

The illness which terminated his valuable 
labors, although acute in its character, was evi- 
dently based upon the former feebleness of his 
constitution ; patient and enduring, however, he 
continued at times to furnish to those around 
him the evidence that his spirit was still search- 
ing into the deep things of God, and that the 
prospect before him was one of light, of beauty, 
and of holy hope. 

He changed the mortal for the immortal, the 
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corruptible for the incorruptible, a dwelling on 

earth, for an abode in heaven, on 7th day the 14th 

of 4th month, 1855, in the 46th year of his 
G. T. 


age. F 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 27, 1855. 





MATERIALS IN THEIR INVISIBLE STATE. 


If a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, a 
clear and colorless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, 
and vanishes from the sight. The solution of 
silver may be mixed with water, and, to appear- 
ance, no effect whatever is produced ; thus in a pail 
of water we dissolve and render invisible more 
than ten pounds worth of silver,’not a particle of 
which can be seen. Not only silver, lead, and 
iron, but every other metal can be treated in the 
same way, with similar results. When charcoal 
is burned, when candles are burned, when paper 
is burned, these substances all disappear, and 
become invisible. In fact, every material which 
is visible can, by certain treatment, be rendered 
invisible. Matter which in one condition is per- 
fectly opaque, and will not admit the least ray 
of light to pass through it, will, in another form, 
become quite transparent. 

The cause of this wonderful effect of the con- 
dition of matter is utterly inexplicable. VPhiloso- 
phers do not even broach theories upon the sub- 
ject, much less do they endeavor to explain it. 
The substances dissolved in water or burned in 
the air, are not, however, destroyed or lost; by 
certain well-known means they can be recovered, 
visible, some in exactly the same state as they 
were before their invisibility ; others, though not 
in the same state, can be shown in their elementa- 
ry condition; and thus it can be proved, that 
matter having once existed, never ceases to ex- 
ist, although it can change its condition like the 
caterpillar, which becomes a chrysalis, and then 
a gorgeous butterfly. If a pailful of the solu- 
tion of silver be cast into the sea, it is apparent- 
ly lost by its dispersion in the miglity ocean, but 
it nevertheless continues to exist. So when a 
bushel of charcoal is burned in a stove it dis- 
appears in consequence of the gas produced being 
mixed with the vast atmosphere; but yet the 
charcoal is still in the air; On the brightest 
and sunniest day, when every object ean be 
distinctly seen above the horizon, hundreds of tons 
of charcoal in an invisible condition pervade the air. 
Glass is a beautiful illustration of the transparen- 
cy of a compound, which in truth is nothing 
but a mixture of the rust of three metals. This 
power of matter to change its conditions from 
solid capacity to limpid transparency, causes 
some rather puzzling phenomena. Substances 
increase in weight without any apparent cause ; 
for instance, a plant goes on increasing in weight 
a hundred-fold for every atom that is missing 
from the earth in which it is growing. Now the 
simple explanation of this is that the leaves of 
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plants have the power of withdrawing the in- 
visible charcoal from the atmosphere, and restor- 
ing it to its visible state in some shape or other. 
The lungs of animals and a smokeless furnace 
change matter from its visible to its invisible 
state. The gills of fishes and the leaves of plants 
reverse this operation, rendering invisible or 
gaseous matter visible. Thus the balanee in 
nature is maintained, although the continual 
change has been going on long prior to the crea- 
tion of the ‘extinct animals.” —[Correspon- 
dence of the Scientific American. 





THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


The following historical sketch of the decline 
and revival of the study of Hebrew, is extracted 
from Hurwitz’s Introductory Lecture at the 
London University. 


Languages, like human beings, are said to have 
their different stages of existence ; their infangy, 
youth, manhood, and their decrepit, yet garru- 
lous old age. In languages of comparatively 
modern formation, these stages may be pretty 
accurately marked; but not so with respect to 
Hebrew. There we can only discover manly 
vigor and declining age. 


In the Pentateuch we find the language already 
in the hightest state of improvement it ever at- 
tained. In this most ancient of all books, we 
have already the two great divisions of style— 
prose and verse—distinctly marked, and formally 
recognized ; and what is not less remarkable, the 
prose constitutes the far larger portion of the 
work. And permit me to observe that the in- 
teHect and intellectual cultivation of a people 
must have already reached an advanced point, 
whe possessed a language of facts, or simple his- 
toric narrative, and at the same time a language 
of the imagination often conveying the same 
facts as the former, but as contemplated in mo- 
ments of emotions and excited fancy ; and each’ 
of these languages subsisting apart from each 
other, and enjoying itsown special character—an 
advantage this, which the Greeks had but im- 
perfectly attained, even so late as the date of 
Herodotus. 


The golden age of the Hebrew Language began 
with Moses, and continued with little variation, 
to the end of the reign of Hezekiah. It was 
during this long period, that Hebrew literature 
arrived at its most flourishing state. The song 
of Deborah, and the prayer of Hannah, show, 
that even in times of anarchy, the Israelites 
neither neglected their language, nor—and I 
would particularly draw your attention to this, 
as a forcible and demonstrative proof of high 
cultivation—the education of their daughters. It 
was even during these disturbed times, that the 
schools of the prophets were established ; it was 
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eee iis. 
This was all that circum. 


the royal bards of Israel struck their harps, and 
the eloquent prophets of the Hebrews poured 
forth those energetic and manly orations, which 
have been and ever will be the admiration of 
ages. 

After the death of Hezekiah, when the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans made frequent in- 
roads into the land, the language began sensibly 
to decline. 

Jeremiah is not indeed deficient in poetical 
beauties ; but he wants that majesty, elegance, 
and purity of diction which characterize Isaiah, 
Joel, Habakkuk, and other ancient prophets. 
In proportion as the state declined, so did the 
genius of the language; till at last, when the 
nation was plucked up from its native soil, and 
transplanted into a foreign country, Judah’s 
sweet toned lyre was struck dumb ; Sion’s sacred 
ministrels hung their harps on the willows ; and 
when their spoilers asked them to sing the fes- 
tive song, they emphatically exclaimed, “ Ah! 
how can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?’? The vanquished gradually exchanged 
their own vencrable tongue for that of the van- 
quishers ; and the Hebrew rapidly approached 
its dying days. The lamp of prophecy was not 
entirely extinguished; but it gave only a dim 
light : it was surrounded with a thick oppressive 
atmosphere. The five last prophets still poured 
forth their oracles in Hebrew; but it was no 
longer the pure classic Hebrew of their pre- 
decessors. In short, the language became more 
and more intermixed with foreign words and 
idioms, so that, in the time of Nehemiah, the 
bulk of the people had entirely forgotten the 
language of their ancestors; and had not Provi- 
dence raised an Ezra, and inspired him with a 
holy zeal for the religion of his forefathers, the 
sacred writings might have been irrecoverably 
lost. 

The Israelites justly consider Ezra as the re- 
storer of their religion and the preserver of their 
holy law. Nor must we omit Nehemiah; this 
truly pious patriot, who, amidst the dazzling 
splendour of an eastern court, could still drop a 
tear for the shattered walls of Jerusalem, and 
weep for the forlorn condition of his country— 
who, although cup-bearer to the Persian monareh, 
and enjoying great consideration, and dignified 
office, did not forget his distressed brethren ; but 
sacrificing ease aud comfort, and honors, hastened 
to their relief, and reanimated their drooping 
spirit. He it was, who, together with Ezra and 


it to the people, who soon learnt to appreciate its 
value, and to practice its invigorating lessons ; 
and the consequence was that idolatry was for 
ever banished trom amongst Israel. ‘Thus did 
these pious men labor for the benefit of their na- 
tion, and laid a sure and solid foundation for the 





stances permitted them to do. The people had 
already adupted the Chaldee as their vernacular 
tongue; and the Hebrew became, what it has 
ever since been, a dead or learned language. 

A new epoch now commences in the history of 
the language, which my limited time will not 
permit me further to pursue. I shall, therefore, 
only briefly remark, that ever since that period, 
the Hebrew continued to be cultivated amongst 
the Jews with more or less success, in propor- 
tion as they were more or less persecuted ; that 
it was transmitted traditionally from generation 
to generation, until the beginning of the tenth 
century of the present era, when Rabbi Saadias, 
the celebrated author of the Arabic version, 
wrote the first grammar of the Hebrew language. 
He was soon followed by other learned Israelites, 
who, durin s that and the following fonr centuries, 
distinguished themselves, not only in grammati- 
cal learning, but in every other department of 
knowledge. The names and works of Jehuda 
ben Karish, Menacham ben Serug, Jehuda 
Chinig, Jonah ben Ganach, Solomon ben Gebrial, 
Jehuda Hallevi, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Maimonides, 
Joseph, Moses, and David Kimchi, Nachmanides, 
Aben Cid, Abarbanel, Elias Levita, and many 
others, too numerous to be named, are all well 
know to the learned. 

Indeed, this was the golden age of Rabbinical 
literature. The Jews of Spain, in particular, 
devoted their minds to philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics and astronomy ; and it is well known 
that they greatly assisted in keeping up the lamp 
of science during the ages of Gothic darkness. 
They made astonishing progress in every branch 
of learning, until, in the year 1492, a bigoted 
King, incited by a brutal and ignorant Priest- 
hood, who dreaded the light of science, plunged 
half a million of human beings into misery and 
despair, and almost extinguished the mental light 
of Israel. 

Excepting Origen in the second, and Jerome 
in the fourth century, very few Christians could 


| boast of a considerable knowledge of the Hebrew 


before the beginning of the 16th century, 
Reuchlin was the first that led the way. He was 
followed bya few others; but the prejudice of 
the times, joined with a prevailing ignorance, 
prevented the general diffusion of Hebraic learn- 
ing. 

We may form some idea of the ignorance of 
even the clergy of those days, from what Conr. 


: | Heresbach relates in his work (Orat. de Laudibus 
other eminent men, first introduced the custom | 
of reading the law in public, and of interpreting | announce from the pulpit to his audience, ‘ They 


| (I suppose the heretics) have introduced a new 


Literar. Grac.) He states that he heard a monk 


language, which is called the Greek : this must 
be shunned. It occasions nothing but heresies. 
Here and there these people have a book in that 
language called the New Testament. This book 
is full of stonesand adders. Another language 


| 
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js starting up—the Hebrew. Those that learn it 
are sure to become Jews.” 


However, soon after the reformation had 
slackened the cords of mental bondage, the im- 
portance of the Hebrew began to be more and 
more felt. Since that period it has struck deep 
root on Christian ground. Cultivated by men of 
rare talents, it soon grew up and flourished, and 
I rejoice to say it continues to do so. Pity itis 
that it grows rather too luxuriantly, and wants 
now and then a little pruning. 


To mention the names of the eminent men who 
wrote on this language in various parts of Eu- 
rope, would take up more than my limits will 
allow. To Englishmen, however, it must be 
gratifying to know that the distinguished names 
of a Sellen, Pocock, Lightfoot, Walton, Cantell, 
and Louth, adorned the annals of Hebrew Litera- 
ture. 


SUB-MARINE EXPLORATIONS. 


The barque Emily Banning, which left this 
port in December last, with three of the Nau:ilus 
Sub-Marine Company’s machines on board, 
bound on a pearl fishing voyage, is now engaged 
in exploring the wreck of the frigate San Pedro, 
on the coast of Venezuela. This frigate, sup- 
posed to have on board some two or three million 
dollars, was blown up at the Island of Margurita, 
in 1815. Tler stern being blown out, the trea- 
sure scattered upon the surrounding sand. Some 
three hundred thousand dollars have heretofore 
been taken up, but owing to the inefficiency of 
the machinery employed, operations were sus- 
pended. The company fitting out the E. Ban- 
ning, ordered her to stop there, and the trial de- 
scent of the first machine, sent down in 66 feet 
water, brought up one hundred dollars—thirty- 
two dollars being found within the first area 
covered by the machine, before moving. Other 
articles, as eopper, &c., were brought up at the 
same time. 


The captain, finding the advantage of continu- 
ing the work, immediately left for the seat of 
government, to secure the necessary privilege, 
which was granted. Letters have been received 
from on board, during the absence of the captain, 
which represent the operacors as “shovelling 
dollars.” It is the intention of the company to 
blow the fragments of the ship to pieces, securing 
the copper, guns, shot, &c. The captain writes, 
“the bells are all they are said to be.” One of 
the engineers writes, “I wish you could look 
into the bell when we are down on the bottom 
with our spades, digging for the dollars. We 
can look out of the windows of the bell, and 
get out on the sand, and pick up the bell, and run 
all around where we like.’”” Two months, it is 
anticipated, will be sufficient to take up every 
vestige of the San Pedro; and the captain reports 
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he has another vessel near him in the same depth 
of water, 66 feet, with fifty thousand dollars on 
board in specie, and another with fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, both of which he will take up be- 
fore proceeding on his voyage.—Journal of 
Commerce. 





THE CRIMEA. 


The Crimea isa peninsula of about 8000 
square miles, possessing a greater variety of 
natural resources than perhaps any territory of 
equal extent in Europe. Three sides of it are 
washed by the Black Sea, and the north-east 
side by the Sea of Azov. It forms part of the 
Russian Government of Taurida ; and its present 
condition, as a country neglected, depressed, and 
debased, is a standing testimony to the evil in- 
fluence of Russian rule. So far from keeping 
pace with the progress of the age, the Crimea 
has sadly retrograded. Her products are shipped 
off in considerable quantities to Russia, much of 
them extorted from her in return for the czar’s 
protection. The fertility of some parts of the 
Crimea is so great, that several of the most valu- 
able of the fruits of the earth can be cultivated, 
with but slight labor, in the greatest perfection, 
and to an astonishing extent of increase. This 
was known to the ancient Greeks, and was taken 
advantage of by Greece under her system of 
colonization. Six centuries before the Christian 
era, they had begun to form colonies on the 
northern shores of Asia Minor; and we learn 
from Strabo, and other writers of antiquity, that 
they preferred this peninsula, from its contain- 
ing so many inducements to industrial enter- 
prise, particularly in the richness of its soil, 
which, it is affirmed, was found to yield a return 
of fifty times the seed. At one time, indeed, it 
was considered the granary of Greece, especially 
of Athens, whose territory, being of small extent, 
and of indifferent fertility, was unable to main- 
tain its large population by its own produce. 
There is a deep classical interest iu this subject. 
Demosthenes has, more than once, bad his elo- 
quence excited by it. Besides breadstuffs, it 
still exports hides, morocco, and other fine 
leathers, silk stuffs of Eastern fabric and pattern, 
camel’s hair, wool skins, dried fruit, wines, and 
an endless variety of other products, for which 
the Crimea, with its appurtenances, has com- 
paratively inexhaustible resources. The popula- 
tion has become a very mixed one, and on this 
account is only the more likely to sustain an ad- 
vanced civilisation and industrial progress. The 
largest proportion, no doubt, consists of Moguls 
and Turks, united under the common designa- 
tion of Tartars ; but there are Greeks and Rus- 
sians, and even Germans, in considerable num- 
bers, among them, and these latter have for some 
time past, it is said, been rapidly increasing. 
Journal of Commerce. 
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BABYLON. 


At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, a 
letter was read from Colonel Rawlinson, who, 
when he wrote, was encamped amid the ruins of 
ancient Babylon. He had succeeded in tracing 
the old bed of the river all through the city, and 
in identifying many of the chief buildings by 
the aid of inscriptions on bricks and slabs scat- 
tered near their remains. He had, moreover, 
made out the site of the ancient wall, which in 
extent is not far from the dimensions described 
by Greek writers. Being obliged to suspend 
operations for a time on account of the extreme 
heat, the Colonel had set himself to translate the 
inscription on the slab now preserved in the 
- India House ; and finds it to be a historical nar- 
rative of the deeds of the great King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so much in agreement with the statements 
left by Berosus that he is inclined to place faith 
in that much questioned historian. The excava- 
tions continued at Birs, Nimroud, and Kouyunjik, 
have led to no new discovery of inscriptions— 
nothing more than sculptures, and a few cylin- 
ders, the latter confirmatory of. what is known 
respecting Esarhaddon. Sir John Bowring bas 
sent home some Chinese translations of the 
Budhist books carried into China from India in 
remote ages, the earliest being the most deside- 
rated. Many of them are exceedingly valuable, 
and it appears that no time is to be lost, if more 
are required, for the rebels destroy all the libra- 
ries and books that fall in their way, except the 
few published under their own authority. M. 
Mariette is pursuing his excavations at Memphis, 
doing for that long buried city what Layard did 
for Ninevah. The site waa scarcely, if at all, 
known before he began his labors, and be has 
now disinterred the famous temple of Seraphis— 
the Serapeum so often alluded to, with regrets for 
its destruction. He has also found the tomb of 
Apis, which in extent and multiplicity of vaults, 
chambers, and passages, is said to resemble a 
subterranean town. ‘The style of architecture 
shows the buildings to have been crected at the 
time when Greek and Egyptian art came into 
combination. Numbers of oxen, representatives 
of Apis, have come to light, covered with inscrip- 
tions, from which important revelations are 
hoped. Most of the statues and monoliths have 








































use the expression, all the lower strata of the 
air. Nothing is better fitted to make a man 
feel the extent and power of organic life. Myriads 
of insects creep upon the soil and flutter round 
the plants, parched by the ardour of the sun, 
A confused noise issues from every bush, from 
the clefts of the rocks, and from the ground un- 
dermined by the lizards, millepedes, and cecilas, 
These are so many voices, proclaiming that all 
nature breathes, and that under a thousand dif. 
ferent forms, life is diffused throughout the crack- 
ed and dusty soil, as well as in the bosom of 
the waters, and in the air that circulates around 
us. 





CLOCK MANUFACTURING IN NEW-HAVEN. 


Few persons are aware of the fact, that by far 
the greatest number of the clocks now in ‘use 
throughout the world come from the progressive 
little State of Connecticut. New-Haven furnishes 
one half of the number, and the towns of Bristol 
and Plymouth supply, each, one-fourth. It is 
thought that the capital yearly invested is now 
$300,000, and that the annual business amounts 
to $1,000,000, while it has been estimated that 
this business, in its various departments, gives 
support to between two and three thousand me- 
chanics, with their families. The most exten- 
sive manufactory of clocks in New-Llaven is that 
founded by Chauncey Jerome, the present May- 
or of that city, 1844. The Jerome Clock Manu- 
facturing Company is a joint-stock company, 
formed in 1850, with a capital of $80,000. The 
business of the first year amounted to $150,000, 
and the yearly value of its business $500,000. 
They employ 300 hands in New Haven, mostly 
men with families, partial'y boys and girls, and 
200 in Bristol, where their clock-movements are 
made. In addition to this they carry on a factory 
at Ansonia, where 25 or 30 hauds are employed. 
The monthly earnings of these hands amount to 
$20,000. The average number of hours of la- 
bor per day is ten. The number of clocks made 
yearly is 200,000—800 per day, embracing 50 
distinct varieties. The highest wholesale price, 
per dozen, is$100—the lowest $10. To produce 


these, they annually consume the following raw 
material : 


Pine Lumber (feet) 2,500,000 | Iron (tuns) 600 
been sent to the museum at Paris — Chambers’ | Mahogany and Rose- Glue (bbls.) 500 
Journal. wood (feet) 1,000,000 | Rolled and cast 





Looking-Glass Plates 50,000 
Boxes of Glass 4,000 | Varnish (bbls) 100 
Casks of Nails 1,500 | Tin (tuns) 35 

Their lumber is obtained directly from Maine 
and Western New-York. The other materials 
are supplied by New-York City. 

There are many other factories in the State, 
equal in extent with that of the Jerome Com- 
pany, and the statistics we have given concern- 
ing the latter will form a fair criterion to judge 
of the extent to which the business of clock-ma_ 





Brass (tuns) 150 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


Humboldt thus describes the exuberance of 
animation, even in its lowest forms, under the 
equator :—At noon, in these burning climates, 
the beasts of the forest retire to the thickets, the 
birds hide themselves beneath the foliage of the 
trees, or in the crevices of the rocks. Yet amid 
this apparent silence we hear a dull vibration, a 
continual murmur of insects that fills, if we may 
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king is carried on. In fact, the world is not too 


Selected. 


extensive a market for the number of time-pieces | Yet a gain consider them of old, the good, the great, the 


made by these various Companies. 





*TIS GOOD TO LIVE. 
A THANKSGIVING. BY ANN PRESTON. 
I thank thee, Father, that I live ; 
I thank thee for these gifts of thine— 
For bending skies of heavenly blue, 
And stars divine. 


For this green earth, when wild sweet airs 

Like freest spirits joyous stray,— 

For winding stream, and trees and flowers 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

Whom mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of thee. 

Warm from their spirits spreads around 

An atmosphere serene—divine— 

Magnetical, like golden haze, 
Encircling mine. 

To-day I bless thee most for power— 

It draws me, Father, nearest thee— 

To love all thine, e’en tho’ they give 
No love to me. 

In stillness deep I walk a land 

Where spirit-forms my footsteps greet, 

And beauteous thoughts—an angel band— 
Chaunt low and sweet. 


Drear bours [ know will darkly come, 
Like April days of cloud and rain, 
But thus must hearts, like wintry fields, 
Grow green again. 
I thank thee, Father, that I[ live; 
Though wailings fill this earth of thine ; 
To labor for thy suffering ones 
Is joy divine. 
And even I, so weak and poor, 
May bear some word of life from thee, 
A beam of hope may reaeh some heart 
Ever through me. 





ENDURANCE. 


If thon faint in the day of adversity thy strength is small— 
Prov, xxiv. 10, 
Faint not beneath thy burthen, though it seem 

Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small; 
Though the fierce raging of the noontide beam 

On thy defenceless head untempered fall. 


Though sad and heartsick, with the weight of woe 
That to the earth would crush thee—journey on : 

What though it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil when rest is won. 


Nay! murmur not, because no kindred heart 
May share thy burthen with thee—but alone 
Still struggle bravely on, though all depart ; 
Is it not said that “ each must bear his own ?” 
All have not equally the power to bless ; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot ; 
For “ the heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
And with its joy a stranger meddleth not.” 
Then be not faithless, though thy soul be dark ; 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow ? 
Oft has its presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now? 
Heth he not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying He careth for thee? Then arise! 
And on thy path, if trod in faith and prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


humble, 

Who have blessed the world by wisdom and glorified 
their God by purity— 

Did those speed in favor ? were they the loved and the 
admired ? 

Was every prophet had in honor? and every desiring 
one remembered to his praise? 

What shall I say of yonder band, a glorious cleud of 
witnesses, 

The scorned, defamed, insulted—but the excellent of 
earth; 

It were weariness to count up noble nates, neglected 
in their lives, 

Whom none esteemed, nor cared to love, till death had 
sealed them his. 

For good men are the health of the world, vatued only 
when it perisheth ; 

Like water, light, and air, all precious in their 
absence. 

Who hath considered the blessing of his breath till the 
poison of an asthma struck him ? 

Who hath regarded the just pulses of his heart, till 
spasm or paralysis have stopped them ? 

Even thus, an unobserved routine of daily grace and 
wisdom, 

When no more here, had worship of a world, whose 
penitence atoned for its neglect. 

Turrer. 


A SINGULAR PHENOMENON, 


We have never seen in print a notice of the 
following strange fact, although every steamboat 
man acquainted with Green River navigation, 
can verify its truth. Just above the locks, when 
the river is in a certain stage, very low, for 
several miles steamboats shut down their furnace 
} doors and allow no torches to be lighted, for fear 
| of what the deck hands call “setting the river 
(on fire!’ Frequently boats using torches or 
keeping their furnace doors open at this particu- 
| lar place, have found themselves engulphed in 
blue flames, greatly to the alarm of the passen- 
| 


gers, and in several instances setting the steam- 
ers on fire. In some instances the passengers 
have only been prevented by the strenuous ex- 
ertions of the officers from leaping overboard in 
their alarm. 
The cause of the singular phenomenon is sim- 
ply this :— 
| The bottom of the river becomes covered with 
forest leaves and rubbish to the depth of some 
inches, probably several feet. Boats in low wa- 
ter run through this bed of vegetable matter, 
their wheels stirring it up thoroughly. Anin- 
flammable gas is thus permitted to escape, which 
on communication with a flame, at once takes 
fire, and burns with a blue blaze. Atsuch time 
the boat is stopped and the flame ceases. When 
out, the boat goes on again, taking the precaution 
mentioned above. Unless allowed to continue 
some little time, this burning gas is not apt to 
communicate its flame to the wood—but it is 
quite sufficient to seriously alarm those not ac- 
quainted with its cause.—Lvansville Journal. 
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ON RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 


By Religious Meditation is meant that in-| 
ward retirement of mind, from the cares and | 
concerns of this world, in which we may contem- | 
plate the works of God, both in creation and re- | 
demption ; and consider the duties which we owe | 
to him, and one to another. 


find this employment excellently and profitably 


illustrated, and its benefits under close conflicts 
strongly described : ‘‘ I have considered the days 
of old ; the years of ancient times. I call to re. 
membrance my song in the night, and my spirit 
made diligent search. Will the Lord cast of 
for ever, and will he be favorable no more?” 
After various considerations of this kind, the 


To have the mind frequently engaged in this | Psalmist concludes in this manner: “ Surely | 


manner, is of no small importance in the religious 
improvement of a Christian. For this purpose, 
as well as for that of inward retirement and pri- 
vate prayer, some persons set apart particular 
times of the day; whilst others find it practicable, 
when they are engaged in their outward employ- 
ments, inwardly to retire from the world’s con- 
cerns, secretly to meditate upon the law of the 
Lord, to wait upon him for the renewal of their 
spiritual strength, and to pour out their suppli- 
cations untohim. To prescribe the mode of per- 
forming those duties, is not my business; and 
indeed it is a point in which we cannot well pre- 
scribe for one another. That they are duties, 
important and beneficial, will, no doubt, be gene- 
rally admitted : and we have reason to believe, 
that they have been practised by the righteous 
of all generations. We are told that Enoch 
walked with God; and we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that this was by secret communion with 
him, and meditation upon his works and com- 
mands. 


Of religious meditation, we have an example 
in the case of Isaac; and from the incidental 
mention of his “ going into the field at eventide 
to meditate,” a presumptive proof, at least, is 
afforded, that a similar practice was not uncom- 
mon with the Patriarchs. To Joshua, the suc- 
cessful leader of the children of Israel into the 
promised land, this command was given: “ This | 
book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth; 
but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein ; for then thou shalt make 
thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt have 
good success.” We have but little left on record 
in the Scriptures, of the private, religious exer- 


previously to the Book of Psalms. Here we 
find in the first Psalm, religious meditation re- 
presented as a material part of the employment 
of the man who is styled blessed. “His delight,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘isin the law of the Lord, and 
in his law doth he meditate day and night.” It 
was no doubt to this duty that the Psalmist al- 
luded, when he gave this exhortation: ‘ Com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed ; and| 
be still.” The benefits which result from reli- 
gious meditation are thus described : “ My soul 
shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, 
and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips, 
when I remember thee upon my bed, and medi- 
tate on thee in the night watches.” Again we 





will remember thy wonders of old. I will medi. 
tate also of all thy work, and talk of thy doings, 
Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary: Who is 
so Great a God as our God?” 

But the inspired writers did not confine their 
meditation to the law of their God, or to his 
providential dealings with his people. They 
saw him, and they adored him, in the works of 
creation. From these they drew many beautiful 
similes, and inculeated much important and 
humbling instruction. ‘The Heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handy-work. Day untoduy uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard.” Again, ‘‘ When I consider thy 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, I exclaim, 
What is man that thou art mindfal of him; or 
the son of man that thou visitest him !” 

Our duties also afford very copious subjects 
for our meditation. Thus the apostle Paul enu- 
merates many particulars of a very comprehen- 
sive nature, and recommends them to the con- 
templation of his favorite Phillipians: ‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, 4 whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 


| lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 


there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” To this exhortation he adds 
these memorable words: ‘Those things which 
ye have both learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in me, do; and the God of peace shall 
be with you.” 





PASSION FLOWER. 


The history of the origin and native soil of 
plants,’ is often obscure and difficult to trace. 
That of the passion flower, however is not one 
of these if our correspondent be correct, as we 
have reason to believe he is. The author of 
Valerius, whose book is written with great learn- 
ing, makes the passion flower to have been culti- 
vated by the early Christians both at Jerusalem 
and at Rome, but he was doubtless mistaken. 
The passion flower is an American plant, and 
the emblems of the crucifixion, which a lively 
imagination has found in the structure of its 
flower, have been discovered there by the Catho- 
lic colonists of South America. It is thought, 
the celebrated Linnzeus gave it the name of Pas- 
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sion flower; Miller and other botanists, call it 
Granadilla, the name by which some of the 
species is now called. 

The superstitious idea alluded to, that it repre- 
sents the crucifixion, should not be cherished. 
Religion is never benefitted by false representa- 
tion and marvellous stories. In this enlightened 
age, it stands best. on the pedestal of truth and 


integrity, its proper support.— Post. | lighter complexion than those of either Asia 


Africa. 





TORNADO—LIFE LOST. 


Yesterday morning the wind was so violent | 


} 
| celebrated for its abundance of corn, and all kinds 


| of grain. 


as to tear down fences, up-root and twist off trees, 
and demo.ish chimneys by the wholesale. Huge 
hailstones, as big as hen’s eggs, fell in large 
quantities. 


At Albion the blow was not so violent, but it | te 
was very dark ; obliged to light lamps to see to | 


eat breakfast. (Was eating mine when the blow 
came on there.) The Irishmen on the canal en- 


largement ran, terrified, for shelter from the | 


storm. All along the road, between Brockport 


and the Suspension Bridge, the fences were | 


strewn like cob-houses kicked by spunky boys. 
In many places, large trees were blown or 
twisted off at their trunks. Near Pekin, Ni- 
agara county, several large trees were blown 
across the railroad track. ‘Three or four houses 
in that neighborhood were blown down. 
a farmer say who got on the cars at Pekin sta- 
tion, that timber in his woods had been damaged 
to the extent of twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. 

At Niagara—mouth of the river—the exten- 


sive car manufactory of Brainard, Pierce & Co., } 


was almost entirely demolished ; damage about 
$20,000. The building was of wood, some 200 
feet long, and about 70 wide. A great number 
of dwellings were unroofed, and some utterl 
ruined. The gable-end of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church was blown in, slick and clean, 
and the building generally injured. A daguer- 
rean standing in the street was keeled over, and 
the artist and his little son seriously hurt, the 
latter supposed fatally. A railroad car standing 
on the track was lifted up, bodily, and carried 
some four rods. Two schooners, seen just be- 
fore the blow came up, off Niagara, were not to 
be seen after it had passed over, aud were sup- 
posed to have foundered. : 

At the Suspension Bridge the blow was most 
violent, doing more or lessdamage. The men 


Heard } 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAMES OF COUNTRIES. 


The following countries were nathed by the 
Pheenicians, the greatest commercial people in 
the ancient world. These names, in the-Pheei- 
cian language, signify something characteristic’. 
of the place which they designate. ® 

Europe signifies a country of white complexion® 
so named because the inhabitants there were of 4 


Asia signifies between or in the middle—from 
the fact that geographers placed it between 
Europe and Africa. 


Africa signifies the land of corn ears. It was 


Siberia signifies thirsty or dry—very charac- 
ristic of the country. 

Spain a country of conies. This country was 
once so infested with these animals, that they 
sued Augustus for an army to destroy them. 

Italy a country of pitch—from its yielding great 
| quantities of black pitch. 

Calabria, also—for the same reason. 

Gaul, modern France, signifies yellow-baired, 
as yellow-hair characterized its first inhabitants. 

The English of Caledonia is a high hill. This 
was a rugged mountainous province in Scotland. 

Hibernia is, almost, of last habitations, for be- 
| yond this, westward, the Pheenicians never extend- 
ed their voyages. 

Britain the country of tin—as there was great 
| quantities of lead and tin found on the adjacent 
lisland. The Greeks called it Albion, which sig- 
nifies in the Pheenician tongue, either white or 
high mountains, from the whiteness of its shores 
or the high rocks on the western coast. 

Sardinia signifies the footsteps of man, which 
it resembles. 

Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produ- 
ces in abundance. 

Scylla, the whirlpool of destruction. 

Charybdis the holes of destruction. 

Syracuse signifies bad savor, called so from 
the unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. 

The above are gathered from a very ancient 
history of Britain. 
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A CURIOUS STRUCTURE. 


The nest of a tarantula (spider) has been found 
,in California, of most singular construction. It 


who had just commenced work on the bridge, | is about three inches in length, by two in diame- 
painting, &c:, ran off when they saw the gale | ter, built of adobes, the walls being neurly half 
coming, and some were blown violently from one | an inch thick. Inside is a projection, which 
side to the other; one narrowly escaped being | nearly divides it into two apartments about an 
blown over into the river. The wind howled|inch in diameter.. The inside is lined with a. 
and screamed through the gorge, with a perfect | white downy substance, not unlike velvet, and 
rusk. The bridge, however sustained not the | presents one of the cleanest and most tidy little 
slightest injury, and no vibration was percepti- | households imaginable. But the most curious 
ble, when the gale was at its highest pitch.— | part of it is a door, which fits into an aperture 
Buffalo Democracy, 4th mo. 19. and closes it hermetically. The door is secured 
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by a hinge, formed of the same fibrous substance 
as the lining of the house, and upon which it 
sWings with freedom. The nest is occupied bya 
dozen little tarantulas, which seem to subsist 

enpon a Yellow secreted substance that appears 

@upon* the wall of the front apartment. The are 
fangement of the door for the protection of the 

“Vittle inmates, indicates great instinctive archi- 

I'knowledge. It is the intention of the 
finder ‘to forward this curiosity to the Smithso- 

_nian Institute at Washington. 





GOOD HUMOR. 


Good humor is a bright color in the web of 
life; but self-denial only can make it a fast color. 
A person who is the slave of selfishness has so 
Many wants of his own to support and defend, 
that he has no leisure to study the wants and 
interests of others. It is impossible that he 
should be happy hiniself, or make others around 
him so. 





‘¢ A generous mind does not fcel as belonging 
to itself alone, but to the whole human race, 

We are born to serve our fellow creatures, and 
he that cannot forgive others, breaks down the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man hath need to be forgiven.” 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anv Meau.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions 
are dull, and prices favor buyers. The only sales 
making are small lots for home consumption at $10 75 
a 11 for common and good brands, and $11 124 a 1175 
per barrel for extra. Rye Flour is held at $7 25, and 
Corn Meal at $1 75 per bbl., but no sales of either are 
reported. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, with more offering, Red is 
worth $2 60, and Penna. white at $-2.65 per bushel, 
and inferior Sonthern red at $2 35. Rye is dull; 
sales at $1 45 afloat. Corn is dull and lower; sales of 
7 a 8000 bushels Southern yellow at 107c afloat. Good 
Pennsylvania Oats are selling at 67 a 68c por bushel. 








ILL be Published Fifth month 12th, 1855, THE 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, Sanpy “Founpation 
Suaxen, and Innocency with HER Open Face, by 
Wituiam Penn, with his Letter to his Wife and 
Children. Price 25 cents. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 

5th mo. 5th—6t. No. 1S. Fifth St. 

fMHE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. For sale by 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 N. Second St.; William W. 

Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth St.; Samuel Pine, Cherry St. 
Meeting House, Philadelphia; James C. Haviland, 
New York; Israel J. Grahame, Baltimore; or of Pub- 
lishers, Chas. & Emmor Comly, Byberry. 

5th mo. 5. 


Py youre 1 H!!.L BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Four h Term 
of this Institution will commence on the 21st of Fifth 
month next. 

For particulars, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co, N. J. 
4th mo. 21—4t. pd. 


180 pages. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


Oto Th a BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
will commence on the 7th of Fifth month, and cop. 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the session, 
No extra charge. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N.J, 
4th mo. 21—3m. 


|] ANTED,—By a Friend in Illinois, a Friend 
School Teacher. For particulars, address, post. 

paid, J. M. W. Baxrctay, P. O. Whiteside Co., Ill, 
or enquire of Wau. W. Moors, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


espana tei 
HE subscriber is desirous of a Friend, Female 
Teacher in his family, to have the care of, and in- 
struct his children. Please to communicate with 
Ricsarp T. Turner, Still Pond P. O., Kent County 
Maryland, or Wa. W. Moore, 100 South Sth st., 
Philadelphia. 
4th mo. 28th, 1855—4t. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Session of this 
School will commence on, Second day the 2ist of 
Fifth month next. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education are taught. Terms, $60 per ses- 
sion of Twenty weeks. For further information 
address the Principal, Spring House P. O., Mont. 
gomery Co., Pa. 





DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
_4th mo. 14—6t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Sumnier Session of this Institution on 
the first Second day of Fifth month next. The 
course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. 
| A series of Lectures will be delivered by the Teacher 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus; ‘also on Anatomy and Physiology, by 
a Medical Practitioner. 
Terms per session of five months, Sixty Dollars. 
No extras, except for the Latin and French Lan- 
guages, which will be Five Dollars each. 
| For reference and further particulais address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 31, 1855—6t. BENJ. SWAYNE. 


\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
J GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 
{ Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

The Summer Session will commence on the First 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 
branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, 
and the French Language. No extra charge exceyt 
for the French, which will be Five Dollars per term. 

Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per 
Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 
Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Cochtanville. 

For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Offiee. 
3d mo. 17~—2m. pd. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. ath. 
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